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Rationalization demanded investments, but the only capital at the disposal of the majority of landowners was that represented by their serfs, who on a rationally organized farm were a liability rather than an asset. Moreover, the instability of agricultural prices and the restricted capacity of the domestic and foreign market offered little guarantee that the heavy outlays involved would bring financial reward. The more clear-sighted landowners were gradually driven to the conclusion that serfdom was incompatible with economic progress and with their own interests. In isolated instances estates were cultivated by hired labor, but these were rare exceptions.
The alternative to emancipation and improved agricultural technique was the more thorough and ruthless exploitation of servile labor, a solution that commended itself to the vast majority of the landowners. There was a pronounced tendency, especially in the black-soil provinces, to expand the area directly farmed by the owner, either by bringing under cultivation meadows and waste land, or by encroaching on the allotments of the serfs, much to the latter's detriment. The proportion of landless household serfs increased between 1835 and 1859 from 4.1 per cent to 6.8 per cent of the total servile population. There also developed the practice of removing serfs from their allotments and converting them into landless laborers (mesiach-niki, or "monthly workers"). Not only were the allotments of the serfs reduced but the burden of their payments became greater. The once clear division of serfs into those paying annual tributes (obrok) and those performing services (barshchina) lost its former sharpness. In the 1850's about one-sixth of the serfs were subject to a mixed regime, that is, they were required both to make money payments and to perform services. It is believed (Semevsky, Ignatovich, Picheta), although information on this and other aspects of serfdom is unreliable and fragmentary, and precise computation is precluded by the uncertain value of the ruble, that between the 1820's and the 1850's the average amount of the obrok increased considerably, perhaps by as much as 50 per cent. The law of 1797 which required that serfs under barshchina should not work for their masters more than three days a week was generally disregarded. The expansion of the grain trade added to the serfs' tribulations. In the 1840rs, according to the contemporary observer Zablotsky (quoted by Kulisher), some 800,000 serfs in the summer and as many as 3,000,000 in the winter were employed in transporting grain by road. There is ample evidence of growing ex-